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THE Lindsey Local History Society was 

established in 1930 to promote the 
study of local history but, like so many 
other organizations, its progress was seri- 
ously interrupted by the war. Lincolnshire 
people are singularly fortunate in so far as 
the Society has now been reconstituted under 
the title of the Lincolnshire Local History 
Society, which has just issued its first publi- 
cation. No praise can be too high for this 
journal, which has been called The Lincoln- 
shire Historian, and its editor has succeeded 
in collecting a series of papers which will 
interest all types of history readers. Quite 
rightly, the first contribution is entitled 
“The Basis of Local History” and is from 
the able pen of Miss Kathleen Major, whose 
work as Lincoln Diocesan Archivist, pre- 
vious to her appointment as Reader in 
Diplomatic in the University of Oxford, 
will long be remembered. National history 
must be understood before the significance 
of local history can be appreciated, and 
Miss Major’s list of “ basic ” books will be 
of value to many general readers as well as 
to potential local historians. Mr. E. Clive 
Rouse’s paper on mural paintings in parish 
churches is of particular interest as it deals 
with the post-Reformation period; so many 
people are apt to think that wall painting 
ceased at the Reformation, whereas it con- 
tinued, although in a style far removed from 
that of the medievalists, throughout the six- 
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teenth, seventeenth and part of the eigh- 
teenth centuries. The disappearance of 
open-field cultivation and its effect on the 
position of the small owner in Lindsey is 
considered by Dr. J. D. Chambers who 
furnishes six graphs illustrating various 
points in his paper. Mr. F. T. Baker tells 
how museums can help the local historian 
and, what is even more important, how the 
service can be reciprocal; the chance dis- 
covery by the observant student of local 
history or by the intelligent ploughman may 
be the key to a vital link in our island story. 
Genealogists will welcome Mr. P. B. G. 
Binnall’s contribution on the Blyton family, 
whom he traces from circa 1280 until the 
early years of the sixteenth century. Two 
copies of Minutes of the City of Lincoln 
Common Council dealing with the Butter 
Market in 1736 are given as specimens of 
original documents. Three pages of literary 
notices complete this attractive magazine, 
which deserves a wide circulation outside 
its county. The local historians’ three 
golden rules, quoted by A. L. Rowse in The 
Use of History, cannot be too often re- 
peated: (1) Keep your eyes open. (2) Take 
notes. (3) Read the right books. The 
address of the Lincolnshire Local History 
Society is 86 Newland, Lincoln, and the 
minimum subscription of five shillings 
entitles members to a copy of all the 
Society’s publications. 


AS the first of the five articles in the 

current number of Rivista di Lettera- 
ture Moderne, Alfredo Grilli publishes for 
the first time, under the title “ Appunti su 
Nietzsche,” four all too short pages by 
Renato Serra, the young Bolognese poet, 
critic and adherent of the Florentine ‘‘La 
Voce” group, who died so tragically in the 
first world war. A. Grilli is already known 
in this country for his editions of Serra’s 
“Scritti” and “ Epistolario,” each of which 
collections was published in collaboration 
with other editors, notably G. de Robertis: 
and the present article will therefore be read 
with added interest. He leads neatly up to 
his unpublished material by a series of re- 
marks on “La vie de Frédéric Nietzsche,” 
produced by Daniel Halévy in 1909, and by 
a series of relevant extracts from Serra’s 
letters. Some thirty subsequent pages are 
devoted to the second of a series of carefully 
documented articles by Franco Simone 
entitled “La coscienza della rinascita negli 
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umanisti francesi,” in which he concentrates 
first upon the “De Philologia” of Guil- 
laume Budé and then passes to the ill-fated 
Etienne Dolet. Further articles in this series 
are to follow. In “Jonas Lie e I’Italia,” 
Mario Pensa describes the three visits paid 
by the Norwegian poet in 1871-4, 1891-2 
and 1899-1900 to what he himself called 
“‘Puniversita mondiale per educare al bello,” 
and discusses in detail the poems and verse 
dramas either written during these lengthy 
sojourns or inspired by them and written 
after leaving Italy. Enrico Damiani, who 
has just completed the preparation of an 
Italian edition of Aleko Konstantinov’s 
novel, Baj Ganju, due to be published in 
Milan in the near future, commemorates in 
a short article the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Bulgarian novelist’s death. Finally, the 
Introduzione a Beaumont e Fletcher, by 
Giuliano Pellegrini offers exactly what its 
title would lead one to expect, a factual 
review of the lives and major works of the 
two dramatists, largely designed for a non- 
English-speaking public. 

This is, in short, an admirable number, 
leading one ably and pleasantly through the 
centuries and literatures of Europe. Twenty- 
eight further pages are devoted to reviews of 
current European and American publica- 
tions; while the number concludes with a 
most informative “ Bibliografia dei periodici 
italiani 1946” in which articles are listed 
under the heading of the national literatures 
with which they deal. 


JN the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 

Research for May and November, 
1945, which has just been published, Mr. 
K. B. McFarlane gives the title “‘ Bastard 
Feudalism ” to a valuable paper wherein he 
describes “the society which was emerging 
from feudalism in the early part of the 
fourteenth century, when most, if not all 
of its ancient features survived, even though 
in many cases as weak shadows of them- 
selves, but when the tenurial bond between 
lord and vassal had been superseded as the 
primary social tie by the personal contract 
between master and man.” The title is 
copied from the phrase coined by Charles 
Plummer, but it is used in the sense of re- 
semblance rather than of abuse. This paper 
shows the changes in the methods of land 
tenure, and military service, the gradual 
gaining of freedom by the individual, and 





finally the political consequences of the 
times which the author attributes to the in. 
adequacies of the kings themselves. Another 
paper on “Feudalism or principalities jp 
fifteenth century France” is the work of 
M. E. Perroy, and a branch of: French his. 
tory is also dealt with by Philippe Wolf 
who writes on the Armagnacs in Southern 
France in the fourteenth and fifteenth cep. 
turies. Mrs. A. H. Lloyd’s Notes on Cam. 
bridge clerks petitioning for benefices, 1370. 
1399, is continued from a previous number 
and is an important contribution to ecclesi- 
astical history. The list of accessions of 
historical manuscripts by recognized reposi- 
tories is again an impressive one, and with 
the invaluable work of the National Register 
of Archives, there is likely to be an even 
greater number of records made available 
for students in the future. 


[N the summer number of English E. C. 

Pettet, writing on Sidney’s Astrophel 
and Stella, shows that while still in the tradi- 
tion of romantic love it is nevertheless 
differentiated by a purer Platonism from the 
work of the post-Petrarchans, and even 
shows signs of Donne’s coming revulsion 
from romanticism; Mr. Arthur Sale, in an 
interesting note upon Crabbe’s story of 
Jachin the Parish Clerk, concludes that 
“out of his surplice Parson Crabbe is not 
too much unlike Chaucer—raised forefinger 
and all”; and Evander Milne defends 
Shakespeare’s treatment of the death of Cor- 
delia against the strictures of Johnson and 
the sacrilege of Nahum Tate. In an admir- 
able editorial Mr. Guy Boas pleads for some 
kind of General Staff to guide teachers of 
English. “ Formerly,” he says, “ our schools 
were too narrowly bound to Greek and 
Latin; now they are in danger of such 
diverse and uncontrolled development that, 
like Chesterton’s Army of Progress, they 
‘advance in all directions.’ ” 

Perhaps the cure is to be found in 4 
tightening of what is left of the bonds to 
which Mr. Boas refers. Classical scholar- 
ship did at any rate make for accuracy. But 
in a school edition of Hardy’s Return of the 
Native, used at the present moment by 
hundreds of ‘sixth form boys preparing for 
the Higher Schools Examination, we find 
Hardy’s allusion to the legend of the Swaf- 
ham Pedlar explained as a reference to 
John Bunyan. f 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





——— 


IRISH PRESBYTERIANS IN THE 1798 
REBELLION 


(cxci. 2, 27, 57) 


JN a series of previous papers dealing with 
the Irish Presbyterians in the 1798 rebel- 
lion, I have endeavoured to show by an 
examination of the careers of some of the 
ministers involved that two issues were at 
stake. Among the rural Presbyterians, the 
question was very largely a land question 
whilst in the towns a middle-class party 
was seeking Parliamentary reform and was 
acting as the forerunner of the various indi- 
vidualistic liberals of the nineteenth century. 
Since writing this paper, an examination of 
certain other books has tended to confirm 
the impression and to support this thesis. 
A valuable study of a middle-class Presby- 
terian congregation of “ new light” views is 
to be found in S. Shannon Millin: A His- 
tory of the Second Congregation, Belfast, 
1708-1900 (Belfast, 1900). This congrega- 
tion formerly occupied the second meeting- 
house in Rosemary Street, opposed sub- 
scription to creeds and joined the Remon- 
strant Synod of Ulster in 1830, became 
Unitarian in doctrine and rehoused itself in 
1896 at All Soul’s Church, Elmwood 
Avenue. During the period of the Volun- 
ter Movement its minister was James 
Bryson, M.A., who occupied the ministry 
from 1773 to 1791. From 1791 till 1800 
Patrick Vance was minister and he was 
succeeded by Wm. Hamilton Drummond, 
D.D., M.R.I.A., who had become impli- 
cated in the 1798 rebellion up to a point. 
Bryson was in favour of Catholic emancipa- 
tion; “he recognized the despised Papist a 
brother as much as to be respected as the 
most favoured hireling of the Established 
Church” (Millin, op. cit., p. 33). Like W. S. 
Dickson, he was an opponent of the 
American War and took a very active part 
in the Volunteer movement. Again, like 
most of the advanced Volunteers, he saw 
the movement not only as a protection 
against invasion but as a source by which 
Ireland's wrongs might be redressed. A 
fim Unitarian in doctrine, it is significant 
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that he was chosen to preach in 1787 at 
Greyabbey the ordination sermon of the ill- 
fated James Porter. Patrick Vance was an 
outspoken supporter of political reform and 
advocated the removal of every form of 
religious disqualification from citizenship. 
With Bryson and Dr. Bruce of the First 
Congregation, he signed a letter dated 
11 March, 1793, to the Lord Chancellor, 
repelling the charge that leading Presby- 
terians of Belfast had prayed for the success 
of the French arms. In 1798 Vance was 
bitterly opposed to the Rebellion and 
enrolled in the yeomanry against the rebels. 
The story is significant as the congregation 
was one of middle-class reformers. It was 
willing to go a certain way but did not feel 
the pressure, as did the countrymen, of the 
land grievances. Accordingly, whilst adopt- 
ing a liberal view toward such subjects as 
Catholic Emancipation, neither minister nor 
laity were willing to identify themselves with 
Wolfe Tone and the United Irishmen. 


A similar story is revealed in the history 
of the First Congregation, Belfast, then as 
now located at Rosemary Street. During 
the relevant period the two ministers were 
James Crombie, D.D. (1770-1790) and 
William Bruce, D.D. (1790-1841) (cf. 
G. Eyre Evans, Vestiges of Protestant 
Dissent, p. 278). A valuable history of the 
congregation was written by Alexander 
Gordon: Historic Memorials of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Belfast (Belfast, 
1887). In 1781 Dr. Crombie published a 
sermon advocating the putting aside of a 
part of each Sunday to become skilled in 
the use of arms; he was a prominent 
supporter of the Volunteer movement. 
The sermon was answered by Sinclare 
Kelburn (1754-1802), minister of the “ old 
light ” congregation in Belfast; and, in 1781, 
the Burgher Synod passed a resolution 
aimed at teaching of this kind (Reid: 
History of The Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland (p. 375). The work of Dr. Bruce 
was well summed up in a valuable sermon 
preached at his death by the Rev. J. Scott 
Porter. He was non-Trinitarian, as is seen 
by a volume of sermons which he published 
in 1822, and he led his church into the 
Remonstrant Synod. As an advanced re- 
former, he was a friend of Catholic Emanci- 
pation and had favoured the Volunteer 
movement but was an opponent of the 1798 
rebellion. Again, both the minister and 
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laity of a wealthy and important town con- 
gregation reveal a middle-class liberalism 
strongly opposed to violent and unconstitu- 
tional action. At a later stage they agreed 
with Dr. Henry Montgomery in supporting 
O’Connell over reform but in opposing him 
when his watchword changed to that of 
“Repeal.” In effect, they later became 
moderate unionists, allowing for reform 
within the constitution. 


In 1944, the third centenary of the foun- 
dation of the congregation, the church 
published Three Hundred Years of Worship, 
Work and Witness (Belfast, 1944). The 
relevant period was covered by the essay of 
the Rev. R. Nichol Cross, M.A., of Man- 
chester College, Oxford. In view of latter- 
day research on the subject, it is more than 
unfortunate that Mr. Cross seems to have 
had little knowledge of the fresh investiga- 
tions that have taken place into his subject- 
matter. He mentions that, in 1783, the 
Bishop of Derry sent a contribution to the 
building of the new church but fails to link- 
up either Dr. Crombie or Dr. Bruce with 
the Volunteer movement or to see the de- 
velopment of “new light” doctrines in 
terms of their political relationships. It was 
not an accident that, at a slightly later 
period, the “new light” Dr. Montgomery 
was a liberal and that Toryism was the firm 
creed of the “old light” Dr. Cooke. The 
episcopal subscription to the building is 
significant. The Earl of Bristol, Bishop of 
Derry, was hardly a reputable character as 
an ecclesiastic. As The History of the 
Church of Ireland (Oxford Univ. Press, 
1934, various references in Vol. III) sug- 
gests, his fellow-bishops were thankful when 
he withdrew from his diocese to the Con- 
tinent and lived the life of an artistic dilet- 
tante. He died in Italy in 1810. But, asa 
leader in the famous Volunteer Convention, 
he became a foremost political reformer for 
a few years. A member of the famous 
Hervey family, his conduct in Ireland and 
his subsequent career justify the contem- 
porary taunt, “as mad as a Hervey.” The 
reason why he patronized the Presbyterians 
on many occasions was that he found them, 
as fellow-reformers, useful allies with whom 
to embarrass the government. By neglecting 
entirely the political implications, Mr. Cross 
has befogged the issue with an inadequate 
explanation of the facts. The developments 
of Dr. Crombie and of Dr. Bruce in doctrine 
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must be allied to their political developments 
in order to attain satisfactory explanation; 
they adopted a common attitude of 
“reform ” in each sphere. 

Perhaps the most scholarly work covering 
the field to appear in recent years is Miss 
Rosamund Jacob’s The Rise of the United 
Irishmen (1937). It is a pity that she does 
not investigate Presbyterianism as a whole, 
but she casts some pertinent gleams upon 
the “Presbyterian rebellion.” Miss Jacob 
points out (p. 157) that Dr. Dickson was a 
regular contributor to The Northern Star, 
that the Rev. Sinclare Kelburn was chair- 
man of the meeting called by the United 
Irishmen in Belfast on 28 January, 1792 
(p. 100), and that Kelburn was thanked by 
Edward Byrne of the Catholic Committee 
for his services on behalf of the campaign 
for Catholic Emancipation (p. 106). She 
does not seem on certain ground when she 
asserts that James Porter, on whom she 
gratuitously confers a doctorate, took the 
field with the rebels (p. 192); the circum- 
stances of his execution point to perjured 
evidence and to the lack of any sure testi- 
mony that he was implicated in treasonable 
practices. Miss Jacob emphasizes the extent 
to which democratic opinions had _pene- 
trated the Presbyterians of Eastern Ulster 
(p. 45) and remarks that the secret com- 
mittee of eleven men in Belfast who got 
into touch with Wolfe Tone in October 
1791 and invited him to the city were all 
Presbyterians (p. 54). There was a Presby- 
terian element which sided with Tone’s re- 
publican aspirations (p. 113), and it was 
Presbyterians who were behind the publica- 
tion of the newspaper, The Northern Star 
(p. 173). In the eyes of the government of 
the day, Presbyterians were almost as dan- 
gerous as Roman Catholics (p. 94). It is 
significant that, at times, Roman Catholic 
clergy and laity helped to crowd the Presby- 
terian meeting-house when one of the 
ministers was speaking upon the need for 
reform. As may be shown again and again 
from Tone’s Autobiography and diary, there 
was a significant alliance in Ulster at that 
time between Roman Catholics demanding 
emancipation and Presbyterian reformers. 

In a private letter to me dated 3 October, 
1946, the Secretary of the Presbyterian His- 
torical Society of Ireland, the Rev. David 
Stewart, gives it as his opinion that the 
Roman Catholics were for the Union of 1800 
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and the Presbyterians were opposed to it be- 
cause the Irish Parliament was a Protestant 
body and the Protestants did not wish to see 
a change of emphasis. Mr. Stewart cites the 
numerous signatures to contemporary peti- 
tions as justifying his statement. But, in 
this case, it is difficult to understand the 
joint Roman Catholic and Protestant sup- 
port for Tone or the help which pro- 
government Protestants, such as Castlereagh 
himself and most of the Established Church, 
gave to the Act of Union. Parties seem to 
have been shaped by deeper causes than 
religious differences. The Presbyterians of 
the towns represented the merchant classes. 
They were opposed to both rebellion and 
union but desirous of a parliamentary reform 
which would enable them to wield political 
power. Their position was not unlike that 
of the English Liberals after 1832. On the 
other hand, the country Presbyterians saw 
the issue as a land war and supported re- 
bellious movements which were designed to 
emancipate them from the pressure of tithe 
and from the rule of the landed aristocracy 
with their extremely bad system of land 
tenure obtaining in Ulster. A third, and 
far more political, group were influenced by 
the ideals of the French Revolution and 
supported Wolfe Tone and open rebellion 
from this angle. Such evidence as I have 
been able to accumulate in the meanwhile 
supports the conclusions of my former 
papers. This opinion is ably supported in 
A History of the Legislative Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, by T. Dunbar Ingram, 
LL.D. (London, 1887). 


A few writers on John Mitchel and the 
Young Irish movement of 1848, suggest that 
his father, the Rev. John Mitchel of Newry, 
was a United Irishman. This statement 
seems to be an utter fallacy and to possess 
no greater truth than that the father was a 
radical in politics and in religion. The 
United Irishmen may be said to have come 
to an end with Robert Emmet’s abortive 
rebellion in 1803. Mitchel was licensed in 
1805. In 1804 the government had divided 
the Presbyterian ministers into three classes 
and had paid them an annual grant of £100, 
£75, or £50 according to the size of their 
Congregations, on condition that they would 
take the Oath of Allegiance before two 
Magistrates and that they would submit a 
memorial, certified by the Moderator, to the 
Lord Lieutenant, desiring that this Bounty 
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be paid to the minister. The government 
did this to ensure that they had no ex-rebels 
in their pay. Mitchel had three ministries, 
Dungiven, Derry and Newry. The first was 
in the third class and the last two in the 
first class. At a later stage Mitchel pub- 
lished a volume of “new light” sermons, 
declared himself a Unitarian in 1829, and 
led a large part of his congregation into the 
Remonstrant Synod in 1830. A student of 
the Derry Presbytery in 1803, Mitchel con- 
tinued his ministry till his death on 28 Feb- 
ruary, 1840. It is not unlikely that his radical 
views influenced his better-known son, but 
it is clearly a bad mistake to associate him 
in any way with the United Irish movement. 
[I owe the details of this paragraph to 
Rev. David Stewart.] 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
Manchester. M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


LORD METCALFE’S THREE SONS 


CHARLES THEOPHILUS METCALFE, 
first and only Baron Metcalfe (cr. 
25 Jan. 1845) of Fern Hill, co. Berks, had 
three natural sons. One of them figures in 
the D.N.B.; but the only work in which 
they are all mentioned in any detail (Life of 
Metcalfe, by Edward Thompson, 1937) is 
incomplete and inaccurate. The revised edi- 
tion of the Complete Peerage ignores their 
existence. The following is an attempt to 
put on record the outlines of their lives. 
Studholme Henry Metcalfe, the eldest 
son, was born in 1809 (according to the 
baptismal register), or at Delhi, on 12 Nov. 
1810 (according to his own record in the 
1829 Returns of Officers’ Services in the 
P.R.O.). He was baptized (as Studholm 
Henry) at Fort William, Calcutta, 18 Dec. 
1813, his father being given as Charles 
Theophilus Metcalfe, C.S., and no mother’s 
name being entered. He was commissioned 
as ensign in the 9th Foot, 24 July 1828; pro- 
moted lieutenant in the same corps, 19 April 
1831; and captain, 28 Aug. 1838; and died 
at Hazaribagh, Bengal, 14 Oct. 1839 (War 
Office Records: Army Lists: see also East 
India Register, 1840, 2nd edition, which 
gives his second initial wrongly as R. instead 
of H., and states his age at death to have 
been 29). No entry of burial can be traced 
in the registers at the India Office, nor can 
any record of his estate be found among the 
Bengal Wills and Administrations there. 
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Thompson calls him “ Henry Studholme 
Metcalfe”; states that he was educated in 
England (Life, pp. 179, 234); had an illness, 
partly mental, in 1830 (p. 305), was in busi- 
ness in Calcutta, and shot himself in India 
(pp. 340, 353). In his last historical book 
before his death, The Making of the Indian 
Princes (Oxford University Press, 1943, p. 
184), Thompson says that his “ life [was one] 
of failure and unhappiness.” 


The second son, Francis Ralph Metcalfe, 
was born 3 May 1814; became M.D. 
Glasgow, and M.R.C.S., 1839; assistant sur- 
geon on the East India Company’s Bombay 
medical establishment, 8 Oct. 1849; and was 
killed at Gandamak in the retreat from 
Kabul, 13 Jan. 1842 (Roll of the Indian 
Medical Service, by Lieut.-Col. D. G. Craw- 
ford, p. 114). There are memorials to him 
in the Afghan Memorial Church, Colaba, 
Bombay; and in St. Peter’s Church, Fort 
William, Calcutta. References to him occur 
in Storms and Sunshine of a Soldier's Life 
(a life of Colin Mackenzie, for whom see 
D.N.B.), London, 2 vols., 1884 (there are 
other editions, some under another title). 
At Vol. I, p. 100 (not indexed), F. R. Met- 
calfe sets out on a march from Aurangabad 
at the end of Jan. 1840 with Mackenzie, 
George Bushby (later Resident at Hydera- 
bad), and Bushby’s nephew. They reached 
Calcutta on 7 March. At Vol. I, p. 187, 
describing attacks on officers and soldiers at 
Kabul, “Dr. Metcalfe escaped being cut 
down only by the speed of his horse”: this 
was in 1841, before the rising. At Vol. I, 
p. 234, when Mackenzie was wounded at 
Bemaru, near Kabul, 23 Nov. 1841, Met- 
calfe cut the ball from his shoulder. 

Thompson was unable to trace him, and 
when I drew his attention to the above 
references he included in his later work, The 
Making of the Indian Princes, a summary 
of their substance, with however the further 
incorrect statement, allegedly on my 
authority, that “ Frank” Metcalfe was a 
non-commissioned medical officer. No 
entries relating to his baptism, will or 
administration can be traced at the India 
Office. 

James Metcalfe, the third son, appears in 
the D.N.B., which notes that he was born 
in 1817. More detail is however given in an 
affidavit sworn by him on 1 April 1834, 
when he was a candidate for admission to 
the East India Company’s Military Seminary 
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at Addiscombe. He then stated that he was 
the son of Charles Metcalfe of the Bengal 
Civil Service, and was born at Delhi op 
1 Dec. 1817 (1 am indebted to Major 
V. C. P. Hodson for this reference). No 
baptismal certificate is included among the 
Cadet Papers at the India Office; and ona 
recent search I found no entry relating to 
him in the registers of baptisms in Bengal 
there. Presumably he was baptized in 
England after going there for his education, 
James had a career of some distinction in 
the Bengal Army, becoming a brevet lieu. 
tenant-colonel, and receiving the C.B. for his 
services in the. Mutiny: he died at Harcourt 
Terrace, London, S.W.8, March 1888 
(D.N.B.). He inherited £50,000 from his 
father; married in 1852; and left numerous 
descendants, a daughter of his (Edith) dying 
as recently as 1939, unmarried (The Times, 
16 and 20 May, 1939). Thompson (The 
Making of the Indian Princes, p. 184) 
wrongly calls him Lord Metcalfe’s second 
son. 





(BRIGADIER) H. BULLOCK. 


THE MARRIAGE OF BLAKE'S 
PARENTS 


THE date and place of the marriage of 
William Blake’s parents and _ the 

maiden name of his mother have not 
hitherto been known. They are, however, 
to be found in the Harleian Society’s publi- 
cation (1889) of The Register of Baptisms 
and Marriages at St. George’s Chapel, May 
Fair, where, one among fifteen marriages 
celebrated on that day, under 15 October, 
1752, occurs the entry: 

“James Blake and Catherine Harmitage, 
of St. James’s, Westmr.” 

The day was a Sunday and work at the 
hosier’s shop would not be interrupted. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that 
this is the missing record. Both Christian 
names are right. The bridegroom lived at 
28 Broad Street, Carnaby Market, Golden 
Square, in the parish of St. James's, West- 
minster (St. James’s, Piccadilly), where 
William and all his other children were bap- 
tized. The date is almost exactly mime 
months before the birth of the first child, 
James, on 10 July, 1753. 

The name Harmitage is probably 4 
phonetic spelling of Hermitage. A Hermi- 
tage from the neighbouring parish of St 
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Ann’s, Soho, was married at May Fair on 
29 August, 1749, and a Harmitage was 
married in another neighbouring parish, 
that of St. George’s, Hanover Square, on 
14 June, 1785. Much less probably the 
name is a mistake for Armitage, but slips in 
registers are not unknown, e.g. the maiden 
name of William Blake’s wife appears in 
the marriage register as Butcher instead of 
Boucher. 

Horace Walpole’s Letters and _ the 
Dictionary of National Biography, under 
the Rev. Alexander Keith, will supply in- 
formation about the notorious May Fair 
Chapel, which “was built about 1730 and 
was one of those for the performance of the 
marriage ceremony: without obtaining a 
licence, or publication of banns, or consent 
of parents. These marriages. were called 
clandestine marriages and, although irreg- 
ular, were at that time perfectly valid and 
binding.” (Harl. Soc., as above.) Pro- 
ceedings were, however, taken against 
Keith by the Rector of St. George’s, Han- 
over Square; he was declared excommuni- 
cated in 1742 and in 1743 committed for 
Contempt of the Church to the Fleet Prison, 
where he died in 1758. 

Thirteen months after his committal to 
the Fleet he recommenced activity by 
clerical deputies in a “ little New Chapel,” 
fitted up in a house opposite the other 
Chapel, “near Hyde Park Corner, in the 
Corner House opposite to the City Side of 
the Great Chapel, and within ten yards of 
it, and the Minister and Clerk live in the 
same Corner House where the little chapel 
is. Minister and Clerk’s Fees, to- 
gether with the Certificate, amount to One 
Guinea as heretofore, at any Time ’till 
Four in the Afternoon: And that it may be 
the better known, there is a Porch at the 
Door like a Country Church Porch.” 

It was in this house, situated where 
Curzon Street is now, that Blake’s parents 
were married. The number of marriages 
there was so great (it exceeded 6,000 in a 
four-year period from 1749 to 1753) that 
no certain reason can be adduced for their 
preferring it to St. James’s. Youth was 
not the reason, for the bride, who died in 
1792 aged 70, was already 30—unlike the 
most famous May Fair bride, beautiful 

beth Gunning, aged 18 or less, who on 
the previous 14 February had been married 
at half an hour after midnight to the Duke 
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of Hamilton “with a ring of the bed- 
curtain.” Convenience, cheapness, privacy, 
or even fashion (see the numbers given 
above) may have brought James and 
Catherine there. It is also possible that, if, 
as is vaguely asserted by biographers 
(chiefly, perhaps, on the evidence of subse- 
quent burial at Bunhill Fields), they were 
dissenters, they may have preferred to avoid 
an episcopal licence or parochial banns. 

May Fair marriages became definitely 
illegal after 25 March, 1754, when Lord 
Hardwicke’s Marriage Act came into force. 
After that May Fair’s loss was Gretna 
Green’s gain. 

H. M. MARGOLIOUTH. 
14 Bradmore Road, Oxford. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS AT WILBY, 
SUFFOLK 


"THE parish of Wilby, Suffolk, lies 7 miles 

N.W from Framlingham and 8 miles 
S.E. from Eye. It is noted for the beautiful 
and interesting things in its church and also 
for having been the home of two poets, both 
included in D.N.B.: (1) Rev. Joseph 
Fletcher, (?1582)-1637; (2) Edward Calver, 
flourished 1649. 

Joseph Fletcher, parson of Wilby, and 
Grace, daughter of Hugh Ashley, rector of 
Ilketshall S. Margaret, were married at the 
latter place in 1610. On 4 Dec., 1618, she 
was buried at Wilby, and her husband wrote 
an elegy in the parish registers—of which 
Ipswich Public Library has a transcript, 
1538-1783—consisting of 18 lines in Latin 
followed by his translation into English: 

Dear-loving, & dear-loved wife (o we to eche were 


dear : 

The God of Love by marriage-life, in love had 
match’t us near.) : 

A spotles life thou livd’st a Maid, & to thy 

usband chaste ; 

Thy sacred vowes to God th’ hast payd, & duly 
serv’d him hast. 

In Musicks skill thou didst excell, & so in 


Medcine’s art; | . 
Modest, milde, mercifull, kinde, coomly in every 


part. 
Upon ~ sixt conception, thy death being (? att) 
the birth 


Brought forth to mee heart-grief and mone, but 
to thee endles mirth. . : 
For being freed from griping stings of wives- 

child-bearing throes, 


Forthwith thy soule with Angels wings mounts 
7 to heavnly joyes. 

This happy lot thy name foretould should unto 
thee befall, 
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ee y Grose in Baptism call’d shouldst now THE CHURCH OF ARMENIA 01 
ory all. ; 
Wherefore since many of thy sex in vertue thou AFTER a sad mourning, the Church of E 
didst passe ( Armenia is now in its brilliant coure 8 
The — times succeeding next shall speak of of achievement. In the beginning of 1945 to 
ue praise. : vere 
And be nen lovely Love farewell! go! sweetly Jerusalem had its _ well-disciplined and 
rest in peace: educated new Armenian Patriarch, Cyril I, A 
In that ome vy I hope to dwell with thee and in April, 1945, the great Armenian 
when life shal cease. : a 
Our mingle corps in earthen trunk one stone shal Hierarchal Throne of Cilicia (now trans- s 
them fast keep. ferred to Antelias, near Beyrouth) had its al 
Till the last Judgement-sounding Trump raise new Catholicos, Karekin I, who came from C 
us comes oar Set a dge, or say its waist; Mmerica. He is the author of 31 books, 0 
For this halfe-leafe, twice twoo in ye end and holds the Degree of D.Ph. from Leipzig st 


there’s place’t. 


Catholicos Karekin I was anointed and 


enthroned on 8 April, 1945, by six Arch- 
bishops, in the presence of all the Govem- 4 
ment dignitaries of Syria and Lebanon, and c 
the Patriarchs of the other Christian 
Nations. The holy myron was shed on his 
head through the beak of a golden dove, E 


These last two lines are his apology for 
devoting space in the register-book to his 
own private grief. 

To the south wall of the chancel of Wilby 
church is affixed a brass plate bearing in 
capital letters the following inscription: 








the memorie ; 
of the piovs and worthily deserving Mr. 


loseph Fletcher late Rector. of this was the contemporary colleague of the ri 
Cherch. he departed this life the 28th Greek Patriarch Metaxakis of Constan- § 
- of ae: Lo Aged 60 yeares. _ tinople). t 
ectores bini simv ic sine pneumate vivunt, H . 
Qvi dvm spirarvnt Vervs vterqve fvit In oo 9 es Rites +. old je 
Nomine Vervs erat prior, alter nomine Fletcher, toms of the Church of Armenia, the Catho- 
Re Vervs, Vervm qvem Via vera docet. licos is exceptionally anointed by 12 Arch- ( 
Two Parsons here vnder one stone are lay’d bishops. This custom is not practised while 2 
a they liv'’d were both trve Parsons enthroning the Greek Ecumenical Patriarch f 


The first was Trve by name, Fletcher, indeed 

Who left for all the Trv=way booke to reed 

Who doth thovgh dead to all the trve way tread, 

Whose booke the trv way still ye trvth doth 
spread. 


Did the other poet, Edward Calver, write 


which was held by the Armenian ex- i 


Patriarch of Constantinople, Zaven (who 


of Constantinople and the Pope of Rome. 

The Catholicos of Cilicia is the second 
greatest head of the Church of Armenia; 
his jurisdiction is over Cilicia (now in 
Syria) and includes also Cyprus. The 


greatest Ecumenical Head of “All the 
Armenians,” is the Catholicos of Edgmiad- 
zin, now in Soviet Armenia, near Mount 
Ararat. 

The Armenian Church has 2 Catholicoses 
and 2 Patriarchs. ( 

The Central metropolis of the Great 
Catholicos is at Edjmiadzin, which has had 
129 occupants, since the days of the 
Apostles. Constantinople, the seat of the 
Greek Ecumenical Patriarch, whose first 
occupant was Metrophanes, has had over 
245 Patriarchs since then. 

The chief official functions of the 
Catholicos of the Armenian Church are the } 
ordaining of Bishops and the preparing of 
the Holy oil. Bishops can be ordain 
only at Edjmiadzin. The Catholicos of | 
Cilicia has the same functions within the | | 
limits of his own jurisdiction. This is 4 
specal procedure for the Armenian Church, | 
because in other churches, three bishops can 


Fletcher’s epitaph? Baptized at Wilby, 
1598, he was its churchwarden 1634, and 
re children baptized there from 1631-2 to 
1641-2. 


Who was the other parson buried under 
Fletcher’s stone? Exhaustive search in the 
diocesan records at Norwich produces no 
rector of Wilby named Vere, and there is 
no Vere burial in Wilby’s registers. In his 
wife’s elegy Fletcher wrote “Our mingled 
corps in earthen trunk one stone shal them 
fast keep,” but her name was not Vere. A 
cynical friend suggests that Fletcher’s wife, 
Grace Ashley, “ wore the breeches” and so 
was his ruler (rector)! 

Can any reader solve these problems? I 
have never read the works of these two 
poets. Perhaps reference to their poetry 
might help to solve them. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE, F.S.A. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


_— Se a eS COC 
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ordain another bishop. The Catholicos of 
Edjmiadzin and the one of Cilicia, are 
addressed as “ Their Majesty,” in addition 
to the customary title of “‘ Their Holiness.” 

The most important characteristics of the 
Armenian Church are: 


(a) Christmas and Epiphany fall on the 
same day, and it is kept on the 6th of Janu- 
This was the oldest usage of all the 
Christian Churches in the early centuries 
of Christendom, which the Armenians are 
still preserving. 

(b) The holy Chalice of the Eucharist 
contains only pure wine, with no admixture 
of water as in the Latin and Greek 
Churches. 


(c) Unleavened bread is used in the 
Eucharist, as in the Latin Church but not 
in the Greek Church. 

The Church of Armenia admits only the 
decisions of the first three Ecumenical 
Synods held at Nicea (in 325), at Constan- 
tinople (in 381) and at Ephesus (in 431). 
She does not accept the other Synods as 
“Ecumenical.” In this way, the Greek 
Orthodox Church has 7 Ecumenical Synods, 
and the Latin Church has 21. such 
Ecumenical Synods. 

The Church of Armenia is styled “ The 
Armenian Apostolic and Orthodox 
Church,” because it was established by the 
Apostle St. Thaddeus and St. Bartholomew, 
who both visited and preached in Armenia 
immediately after the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. These Apostles suffered martyrdom 
in Armenia. 

Besides Thaddeus and Bartholomew 
tradition says that the apostles St. John and 
St. Thomas preached in Armenia. 

The Church of Armenia, as_ being 
orthodox and apostolic, excommunicates 
the heretics Arius, Makedhonius, Apollin- 
arios, Nestorius and Eutyches (the Mono- 
physite) with Dioscorus. The last two were 
excommunicated in a.D. 505, in the city of 
Tvin of Armenia, as the Armenians did not 
attend the fourth “Ecumenical” Synod, 
held at Chalcedon, in 451. 

The absence of the Armenians from the 
fourth Synod, and the ignorance of the 
other Churches that the Armenians 
actually excommunicated Eutyches, led 
the other Churches to think that the 
Armenian Church held the Monophysite 
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heresy, which is totally wrong, as the 
Church of Armenia is the most orthodox 
among the orthodox churches, and was the 
first Christian Church of the World to be 
accepted as the national Church of a 
kingdom. 

Christianity was declared to be the 
national faith of the kingdom of Armenia 
by King Tiridates III the Great in a.p. 301. 


NOuBAR MAXOUDIAN, LL.B. 
Nicosia, Cyprus. 


THOMAS HARDY AND THE 
REFORM LEAGUE 


JN his excellent book on Thomas Hardy, 

Dr. W. R. Rutland has noted that as a 
young man Hardy’s “quarrel with ‘this 
sorry scheme of things entire,’ and more 
particularly with the organization of human 
society, seems to have taken on a political 
tinge’; but he does not mention a pos- 
sible source of it. This was the Reform 
League, located on the ground-floor rooms 
underneath Blomfield’s offices at 8 Adelphi 
Terrace, where Hardy was employed as a 
Gothic draughtsman. Mrs. Hardy quotes 
from a letter of Swinburne’s regarding the 
League: 

The Reform League, a body of extreme 
reformers not now extant, I believe, but of some 
note and power for a time, solicited me to sit in 
Parliament—as representative of more advanced 


a or republican opinions than represented 
ere. 


This invitation may have resulted from 
Swinburne’s publication of A Song of Italy, 
1867, in the cause of Italian independence 
and of An Appeal (in Songs Before Sunrise, 
1871) against the execution of the Man- 
chester Fenians. According to Mrs. Hardy, 
“Swinburne consulted Mazzini, who dis- 
suaded him from consenting.”* A _ fuller 
account is given in Swinburne’s letter to 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, dated 20 Feb- 
ruary, 1875, in which he recollects his 
“relief” and gratitude for Mazzini’s advice 
that he could better serve society as a poet 
than as a politician. Hardy’s enthusiasm for 
Swinburne’s poetry during his youthful 
years in London is too well known to need 





1 W. R. Rutland, Thomas Hardy, p. 126. 

2F. E. Hardy, The Early Life, p. 49. 

® Loc. cit. 

See Letter CVI, Vol. I, pp. 207-8, Letters of Swinburne, 
edited by Edmund Gosse & Thomas Wise. (William 
Heinemann, London, 1918.) 
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restatement. On Hardy’s acquaintance with 
the League, Mrs. Hardy writes: 


The heads of the League were familiar persons 
to Blomfield’s pupils who, as became Tory and 
Churchy young men, indulged in satire at, the 
League’s expense, letting down ironical bits of paper 
on the heads of. members, and once coming nearly 
to loggerheads with the worthy resident secretary, 
Mr. George Howell—to whom they had to apolo- 
gize for their exasperating conduct—all this being 
unknown to Mr. Blomfield himself.‘ 


One can imagine no greater contrast in 
social status or political. views than between 
the frequenters of the Reform League and 
the clientele of Sir Arthur Blomfield’s. 
Hardy saw these people daily while he was 
in Blomfield’s employ; and he drew on his 
experiences in London during these years 
for his first novel, The Poor Man and the 
Lady, which was never published and since 
has become lost or destroyed. This novel, 
in Mrs. Hardy’s words, which are simply 
Hardy’s recollection of its criticism by 
Andrew Macmillan, John Morley, and 
George Meredith, the three people who read 
the manuscript, was “a sweeping dramatic 
satire of the squirearchy and _ nobility, 
London society, the vulgarity of the middie 
class, modern Christianity, church restora- 
tion and political and domestic morals in 
general.”> When Mrs. Hardy writes that 
some of the circumstantial details in The 
Poor Man and the Lady were figments “ of 
an inexperienced imagination” and that 
Hardy himself in his later years was a little 
surprised that they could have won 
“credence from such experienced heads ’* 
as his three readers, it is as if she had for- 
gotten the proximity of Blomfield’s to the 
Reform League. In view of these facts, it 
appears that Hardy’s legendary novel was 
not as vicarious an experiment in the field 
of social and political satire as Stephen 
Crane’s Red Badge of Courage is said to 
have been in the criticism of war. May not 
Hardy’s quarrel with the organization of 
human society have taken on some of the 
“ political tinge ” alluded to by Dr. Rutland, 
from his acquaintance with the Reform 
League underneath Blomfield’s offices? 


GEORGE WITTER SHERMAN. 





4F. E. Hardy, The Early Life, p. 49. 
5 Ibid, p. 81. 
* Loc. cit. 
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DIRT-EATING 


CLINTON V. BLACK has published ap 

article entitled “‘ Dirt-Eating: A Dark 
Page from the History of Slavery,” in The 
West Indian Review, 4 (n.s.), No. 1: 31, 4% 
(Spring, 1947), in which he discusses the 
practice of this unsanitary habit in Jamaica, 
Mr. Black remarks that: “ There were many 
causes which induced the abominable habit, 
among them being the effects of an un. 
healthy climate, revenge, melancholy, dis 
satisfaction and obeah—especially obeah.” 
He reproduces, probably from his source (an 
otherwise unidentified early nineteenth cen- 
tury treatise by Dr. James Thompson, 
“Treatise on the Diseases of Negroes, as 
they Occur in the Island of Jamaica”), a 
sketch of a slave wearing an iron mask 
locked on his head to discourage him from 
eating dirt. 

I have observed personally many instances 
of both Negroes and white people eating 
dirt, sand and clay in the South and in the 
British West Indies (Tortola, Dominica) 
and American Virgin Islands (St. Thomas 
only). Undoubtedly the custom exists in 
other parts of the English-speaking Antilles 
which I have had no opportunity to observe. 
However, I have never seen nor heard of 
any instance of dirt-eating in any of the 
French or Spanish-speaking islands, depen- 
dent or independent. Neither has there 
been any suggestion prior to Mr. Black's 
article that dirt-eating was connected with 
obeah. I have been unable to locate any 
reference to dirt-eating in Parsons’ Folk- 
lore of the Antilles, French and English. 


In the South dirt-eating is popularly ex- 
plained by well-to-do white people as the 
result of a nutritional deficiency among the 
lower classes, especially the Negroes. It is 
pointed out that these people prefer white 
clay found so abundantly in spring bottoms 
in the Piedmont section. Indeed, I have 
never seen adults in the South eating dirt 
from any other source, although Souther 
children from the poorer classes seem 10 
consider red clay an especial delicacy. As 
Mr. Black points out in the case of Jamaican 
children, this is probably imitative. 


A Tortola Negro who seemed to be un- 
known by any name other than “ Icebox, 
advised that he visited nearly every island 
in the Caribbean as well as Miami 
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New Orleans during the course of the year, 
and that he always carried a box of Tortola 
sand, of which he partook daily a very small 
portion “ fah th’ sake o’ mah health, sah! ” 
Icebox vigorously maintained (without pre- 
vious questioning on the point) that his 
custom had nothing to do with obeah; but 
the fact that he also denied even believing 
in obeah would seem to cast some sus- 
picion on his unsolicited assertions. 

Is there any evidence to corroborate Mr. 
Black’s statement that obeah (or witchcraft, 
in the South) is one of the causes of dirt- 
eating? What specific aspects of folk medi- 
cine are reflected in dirt-eating other than 
those mentioned here? Is dirt-eating known 
in Europe or Asia? 

LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON. 

Western Michigan College Library. 


THE EARLIEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ERE are various claimants to be the 
earliest Sunday-school, and it now 

seems certain that the first could not have 
been that established by Robert Raikes at 
Gloucester in 1781. The famous Unitarian 
vicar, Theophilus Lindsey, had established 
one at Catterick in Yorkshire many years 
earlier. The first in Wales was established 
at Crowlyn in the vale of Clewedog, Mont- 
gomeryshire. The then tenant, Owen Brown, 
sheltered the itinerant Calvinistic Methodist 
preachers, and in 1769 he allowed a small 
circulating school to be established at the 
farm of Tyn-y-fron. It was under the charge 
of a preacher, Jenkin Morgan. Young 
people and adults attended as well as chil- 
dren, and the day-school had to be supple- 
mented by a night-school for the adults. 
The establishment of this school every 
Wednesday created a demand in the district 
for mental improvement. It was opened on 
Sunday nights for the teaching of reading 
from the Bible. The school was so well 
attended for many miles around that it was 
made permanent. This information supple- 
ments that given by Thomas Rees: “ History 
of Protestant Nonconformity in Wales” 
(London 1883), when dealing with the sub- 
ject. There is a useful account in Hamer: 
Parochial Account of Llanidloes,’ p. 223f. 
When I visited the farm on 15 July, 1946, it 
appeared to be untenanted. 
F. H. AMPHLETT MiCKLEWRIGHT, 
Manchester. 


M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
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KEATS’S “ODE TO PSYCHE” 


T cxcii. 341, Mr. D. T.. Starnes has 
discussed the influence of Spenser on 
Keats’s “Ode to Psyche.” There are a 
number of further indications of Keats’s in- 
debtedness to Spenser and some other 
authors well read by him; less striking per- 
haps, taken singly, but I think that together 
they may also contribute towards a better 
understanding of the poem. I have no 
doubt that additional similar “sources” 
will come to light. Keats wrote that the 
“Ode to Psyche” was the first poem “ with 
which I have taken even moderate pains,” 
and this unusual care, I believe, was con- 
ducive to the infiltration of such literary 
reminiscences. 

Keats appears to have left no indication 
how far Miss Brawne is to be identified 
with the object of the Ode but it will be 
observed that the “sources” quoted are 
nearly all of them amatory. It is known 
that Keats sometimes felt his passion for 
Fanny Brawne to be a serious falling from 
grace. Indeed, on this subject he was fallen 
temporarily into a dichotomy as irrecon- 
ciliable as Hamlet’s. This duality forms 
the drama of “ Lamia.” “To Psyche” and 
the extempore verses which I shall quote, are 
from the same warring “region of the 
mind.” The second line of the long and 
rather “ weak-sided” narrative stanza with 
which, by way of proem, the Ode opens, 
is revealingly a parallel to the fifth line of 
“ Lycidas ”: 

Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear... . 
Keats has: 

By sweet enforcement and remembrance dear... . 

Adonis, Cupid and Psyche figure in “ The 
Faerie Queen,” Book III, Canto 6, where 
the following passages occur: 


There yet, some say, in secret he does ly 
Lap in flowres and pretious spycerie. . . 


(st. 46.) 
. . the winged boy... (st. 49.) 


And his true love faire Psyche with him 
playes.... (st. 50.) 
In all the lore of love... . (st. 51.) 


To Faerie court she came, where many one 
Admir’d her goodly haveour... . (st. 52.) 


‘ 


I think there are reminiscences of the- first 
three in the opening stanza of the Ode. 

The fourth is used word for word in 
“Lamia ” (Part I, lines 189/90). 
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The fifth is picked up in the extempore 
verses in the journal-letter to George Keats, 
of Feb./May, 1819, which also contains the 
““Ode to Psyche.” Thus: 

“I was unfortunate to miss Richards the 
only time I have been for many months to 
see him. Shall I treat you’ with a little 
extempore? 

When they were come unto the faery’s Court 

They rang.... 

‘No one at home!’ the fretful? princess cry’d 

‘And all for nothing such a drery ride 

And all for nothing my new diamond cross 

No one to see my persian’ feathers toss‘ 

No one to see my Ape, my Dwarfe,5 my Fool.®. .. 

Your poor Ape was a Prince,’ and he poor thing 

Picklock’d a faery’s boudoir—now no king’ 

But ape.*...” 

I think it is obvious that the “ extempore ” 
continues the story of the call on Richards 
begun in prose, and that it was Keats with 
Miss Brawne who “came unto the faery’s 
Court,” otherwise Richards’s. 


We are given a similar impression of Miss 
Brawne, in Keats’s letter to George, of 
December, 1818: 

“* Shall I give you! Miss Brawn. . . . her Profil 
is better than her full-face . . . monstrous in her 
behaviour flying out in all directions, calling people 
such names—that I was forced lately to make use 
of the term Minx .. . a penchant she has for 
acting stylishly.*” 

Keats copies admiringly a long passage 
from Burton’s “ Anatomy” into the letter 
to George, of September, 1819, and the 
paragraph (in “ Burton”) immediately pre- 
ceding it contains the following, which 
seems to be alluded to in the “ extempore ”: 

“The major part of lovers are carried headlong 
like so many brute beasts; reason counsells one 
way; ... degenerate into* dogs . . . asses... . 

I was a my my crown a witness is, 

But by my filthiness am come to this.” 

All this is of course very much Hamlet's 
opinion: “Wise men know well enough 
what monsters you make of them. To a 
nunnery go.” (III. I. 135.) 

And then follows, in “ Burton,” the part 
quoted by Keats, and which includes the 
phrase “ Persian® hook-nosed.” (Burton’s 
“ Anatomy,” 3. 2. 3. 1.) 

I would mention one other passage which, 
in view of Keats’s sensitiveness about his 
height, must have remained in his mind: 

Because that I am little like an Ape... 

(“ Richard III,” III, 1. 130.) 

The “Ode to Psyche” was composed 
within, at most, two weeks of the 
“ extempore.” 
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The idea in the Ode, of an intruder gyr. 
prising a pair of lovers, recalls Spenser's 
episode of the “ Bowre of Blisse” (“ F.Q,” 
Bk. Il, 12.) There also, in stanza 61, we 
find: 

Would surely deeme it to be ivie trew.' 

Low (its) lascivious armes adowne did creep, .., 

In Burton’s “ Anatomy,” in the same sec. 
tion, Love-melancholy, there is: 

* There be honest kisses, I deny not . . . kissing 
and embracing are proper gifts of nature to a man 
. . . lascivious kisses . . . non vincunt osculg 
conchae’; they cling like ivy.” (3. 2. 2. 4) 

Keats has: 

. soft-conched? ear... 
Their arms embraced, &c. ... 
But who wast thou, O happy, happy dove? 
His Psyche true.* 

There are several indications of compara- 
tively weak inspiration in this opening 
stanza of the Ode. In the “Ode ona 
Grecian Urn” there is the similar “ More 
happy, happy love”; and the word “soft” 
is used twice. It occurs ten times in the 
five great Odes while, for comparison, it 
occurs not at all in Wordsworth’s “ May 
Ode” (“Intimations of Immortality”); 
where, however, joy(ous) and_glory(ous) 
occur some seventeen times. But that was 
Wordsworth’s method: “soft” was Keats's 
mannerism. “A _ brooklet, scarce espied,” 
is reminiscent of Wordsworth, who has, I 
think, “a hen’s-nest, scarce espied.” And 

. trembled blossoms, where there ran... 
(“* To Psyche.”) 
is connected with 
. trembling mazes that she ran. 
(‘ Endymion,” I. 246.) 
The passage: 
Mid hush’d, cool-rooted flowers, fragrant-ey'd, 
. . calm-breathing. .. . (* To Psyche.”) 


attempts a simultaneous appeal to the 


different senses, which Keats achieved with 
gorgeous success in “ The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
st. 26, and, in a small way, in “ Isabella,” 
line 392: 
And taste the music of that vision pale. 
It has been done more successfully by 
Shakespeare: 
. . . the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a banke of Violets ; 
Stealing and giving Odour. . 
(“* Twelfth Night,” I. 1. 5) 
Here “sound” has a double or rather com- 
plex meaning, which is expanded if 
“Endymion ”: 
. . « undescribed sounds 


That com ji ver hollow grounds. .-- 
at come @ swooning o bow er m6) 
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Sonnet 77 of Spenser’s “ Amoretti” 
commences: 


Was it a dreame, or did I see it playne. .. . 


Compare Keats: 
reamt to-day, or did I see. ... 
et oe , (Ode “* To Psyche.”’) 
I would mention two other slight traces 
of Spenser’s “ Amoretti” in Keats’s writ- 
ings of this time: In a letter to Fanny Keats 
(17 April, 1819) he mentions jestingly 
“ _.a strawberry bed to say your prayers 
to Flora in,” and probably he has in mind 
more seriously, Spenser’s 
Her goodly bosome like a strawberry bed... . 
(“ Amoretti,” 64.) 
And Keats’s sonnet “On the Sonnet,” 
copied into the journal letter after the “ Ode 
to Psyche,” is in a general way reminiscent 
of “ Amoretti”’ 80, and contains the follow- 
ing parallel: 
By ear industrious and attention meet. .. . 
(Keats’s Sonnet.) 
With strong endeavour and attention drew. . . . 
(“ Amoretti,”’ 80.) 
Keats (16 April, 1819) writes, “ The fifth 
canto of Dante pleases me more and more.” 
He dreams upon it, and the shade of 
Francesca is possibly not unconnected in 
his mind with the fluttering Psyche and his 
own Francesca. An echo appears in his 
on gi “To Sleep” (April, 1819). Cary 
as: 
O gracious creature and benign! who go’st 
Visiting, through this element obscure. . . . 
(“ Inferno,” V.) 
Keats has: 
O soft embalmer of the still midnight, 
Shutting with careful fingers and benign 
Our gloom-pleased eyes... . 
(Sonnet, “‘ To Sleep.”’) 
If Cary’s influence be admitted here, it seems 
that the personage “ soft-handed slumber ” 
of the Ode, is a female. 


We come now to the main part of the 
Ode. In Peele’s “David and Bethsabe” 
occur: 


What tunes, what wordes, what lookes, what 
wonders pierce 
My soule, incensed' with a sudden fire.’ 
at tree, what shade, what spring, what 
paradise.* ee dines 49/51.) 
Lauding her praise-notes to the liberal‘ heavens, 
Struck with the accents of ne Ts) 
ines . 
And Spenser has: 
What heavens! 
heate: 
Here heaped* up with termes of love’ unkind. . . . 
(“ F.Q.,” 1, 12, 30.) 


what altars!* what enraged 
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Compare Keats: 
. . nor altar* heaped' with flowers.’ .... 
No voice, no lute, no pipe, no incense’ sweet 
From chain-swung censer' teeming; 
No shrine, no grove, no oracle, no heat.*’... 
(“ To Psyche.”’) 
Using Spenser’s word “ heats,” the poet also 
reproduces the form of the line, and with 
dreamlike inconsequence, seizes upon and 
combines the idea of “ altars ” with “ heaped 
termes of love,” which he visually sym- 
bolizes by heaped flowers. 
Keats also has: 
Catches his freshness from Arch-angel’s* wing. . . . 
(Sonnet ‘**‘ To Haydon.”’) 
There is a political flavour about the sonnet 
“To Haydon.” It also mentions Leigh 
Hunt “of ... the chain for freedom’s sake.” 
In those days Keats was very strongly of 
“the Liberal* side of the Question.” 
Compare also Keats’s 
Faded the voice, warmth, whiteness, paradise.’. . . 
(Sonnet ‘“‘ The day is gone."’) 
The form of Peele’s line (line 51 quoted 
above) as well as the final word, are 
reproduced. 
In Peele we have, further: 
Of moss‘ that sleeps* with sound the waters 


make. ... ine 65.) 
... Zephyrs’... (line 81.) 
Fairer than‘ Isaac’s lover at the well... . 

(line 87.) 


. . . brings my longings tangled in her hair* . . . 
To joy her love I'll build a kin ly bower,* 

. . Streams’ . . . wind‘ their nimble waves.’ . . . 
(lines 117/122.) 
Compare Keats: 

Fairer than‘ Phoebe’s sapphire-region’d *° star . . . 

And there by zephyrs,’ streams, and birds and 


The moss'-lain Dryads shall be tull’d to 
sleep.?. . . + (To “ Psyche.”’) 
Down" through tress-lifting’ waves the Nereids 


air 
Wind' into Thetis’ bower.‘ . . . 
(“ Lamia,” I, 207/8.) 
In Marlowe’s “ Hero and Leander” occurs: 
. saphir-visag’d’® god... . (Part II, 155.) 
. . . Thetis'' glassie bowre,* Descends.’*. . . 
(Part II, 203/4.) 
There would also appear to be traces in the 
Ode, of the “ Temple of Isis ” episode from 
“The Faerie Queene,” Bk. V, 8: 
. . . soft delight. (st. 12.) 
And in the midst of her felicity.... (st. 14.) 
and “ the holy fire” and the ascetic priests. 
(sts. 9 and 10.) 
Compare also: 


The earth, the ayre, the water, and the fyre. 
(Spenser’s “‘ An Hymne of Love,” line 78.) 
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and: 
Holy the air, the water and the fire. 
(Keats’s ‘‘ Ode to Psyche.’’) 
There are several curious expressions in 
the last stanza of the Ode, which will per- 
haps one day receive further elucidation. 
Some such small suggestion as this from 
“Burton” would be sufficient for Keats: 
Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” 3. 2. 2. 
3. (Artificial Allurements of love) has: 
“|... quaint devices .. . colours of heavens, 
stars’ . . . odours, flowers, birds, beasts, 
fishes. . . . A gardener’ takes not so much 
delight and pains® in his garden.” Echoing 
this, Keats has: 
. ... new grown with pleasant pain. ... 
With buds, and bells, and stars’ without a 


name, 
With all the gardener’ Fancy e’er could feign. .. . 
(“ To Psyche.’’) 
Overleaf in “ Burton,” after some details of 
Cleopatra’s wiles, we find: “Why does 
Naomi give Ruth counsel how to please 
Boaz.” This seems to appear in Keats’s 
letter. to Thomas Keats (3 July, 1818): 
“. . . Cleopatra was a Gypsey and Ruth a 

deep one? ” 

The foregoing quotations from “ Burton,” 
and the well-known “ sources ” of “ Lamia ” 
and “The Eve of St. Agnes,” are all in 
Part III, Sec. II (Love-Melancholy), pos- 
sibly the only section which Keats much 
read. 

In Marlowe’s “ Hero and Leander ” is: 


Foorth from those two’ tralucent? cesternes’ 
brake 

A streame of liquid* pearle, which down her face 

Made milk-white paths, whereon the gods might 


trace 

To Jove’s® high court. (I. 296/9.) 
Keats in a letter to Reynolds (22 Novem- 
ber, 1817) copies a few lines from 
“Endymion,” on which he said he wanted 
Reynolds’s opinion “ pro or con,” much in 
the spirit, one would imagine, of a hedge- 
sparrow calling her mate to look at the 
newly hatched cuckoo: for they seem to be 
unmistakably inspired by the above pas- 
sage and by the following from Spenser’s 
gorgeous description of the allurements of 
the “ Bowre of Blisse” (“ F.Q.,” Bk. II, 12). 

. . . their snowie* limbes .. . 

So’ through the Chrystall waves appeared 

plaine. ... (st. 64.) 

Chrystalline’ humour dropped down apace... . 
(st. 65.) 
Here are Keats’s lines: 

Chrystalline Brother of the belt of Heaven, 

Aquarius! to whom King Jove’ hath given 
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Two' liquid‘ pulse-streams ‘stead of feather’ 


wings, 

Two fanlike® fountains.’. . . 

Let thy white shoulders silvery and bare, 

Show’ cold* through’ watery pinions. 

(* Endymion,” Bk. IV, 584/91) 

The above extracts also contain the seeds 
of the “lucent? fans”® in the “Ode to 
Psyche,” “fluttering among the faint 
Olympians”; and the latter phrase, no 
doubt, was inspired by Spenser’s “ Muio- 
potmos ” where is described 


... @ Butterflie... 
Fluttring among the Olives wantonly. . . . 
(lines 331/2) ff 


where 

Twelve Gods doo sit around in royall state, 

And Jove in midst with awful Maijestie. 

(lines 307/8) 

Finally, there appears to be, in the last 
stanza of the Ode, a _ reminiscence of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s “The Maid’s 
Tragedy,” which Keats mentions in the 
journal-letter, that he had read “ with Great 
pleasure,” in March: 

. . . all delights 

This world can yield, or hopeful people feign. ... 


(Act II, Se. I) 
Keats has: 


With all the gardener Fancy-e’er could feign... 
. all soft delight ‘ 
That shadowy thought can win... . 
(Ode ‘* To Psyche.”) 
R. F. RASHBROOK, 


POPE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


"THE ‘Fifth Edition of the Essay on 
Criticism printed by Lintot appeared 
in 1717, perhaps not before May 16, 
according to Griffith's Bibliography (item 
71). I have in my possession a copy dated 
1716, the year in which a Fifth Edition was 
printed by T. Johnson. The collation of 
the Lintot Fifth of 1716 agrees with the 
collation of the Lintot Fifth of 1717, and 
not with the Johnson Fifth of 1716. 
RALPH HAGEDORN, 
Assistant Librarian. 
University of Wisconsin. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS 
FROM the Bishop’s Transcripts of Camer- 
ton, Cumberland Register : 

Marriages 

1750 Nov. 6 John Crook of St. Mary 
Magdalen Bermonsey in Surry and Eliza 
beth Moor of Seaton. 

C. Roy HUDLESTON. 
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THE ENGLISHMAN’S HOME 


THE life of B. R. Haydon by Tom Taylor, 

1853, is full of his now-forgotten pic- 
tures, but records much of interest from his 
vivid Diaries. His account of the dinner to 
Keats, Lamb, and Wordsworth, with the in- 
trusion of the foolish Controller of Stamps. 
is well known. Here is more striking com- 
ment, from Vol. II, 11 October, 1839. 
Haydon was staying with Wellington at 
Walmer Castle to paint his portrait and 
noted some curious details of the Spanish 
campaign. The Duke said that the want of 
fuel led to whole houses being pulled down 
and paid for to provide it. Every English- 
man who had a home went to bed at night. 
He found bivouacking not suited to the 
character of the English soldier, who got 
drunk and lay under any hedge. Discipline 
was destroyed, so the Duke introduced tents, 
to which every soldier, drunk or sober, re- 
turned to sleep. Haydon remarked that 
“the French always bivouac.” The Duke 
replied that the French, Spanish and others 
who had no homes lay anywhere. 

I suppose that houses, if available, were 
not always near enough to each other to 
form a satisfactory nucleus of defence. Did 
Napoleon always use tents? I should have 
thought so. It is clear from Caesar’s wars 
that the making of a regular camp was re- 
garded as a matter of great importance. It 
reduced the risk of a rout by a sudden 
attack. 

V¥i-R. 


DRYDEN AND THOMAS SHIPMAN 


NONE of Dryden’s editors seems to have 
noticed that a famous couplet in the 
Dedication of The Fables to the Duchess of 
Ormond (1700) is probably based on some 
lines in a poem by that excellent but 
neglected poet Thomas Shipman (1632- 
1680). Dryden declares that the Duchess’s 
face is paradise, but fenc’d from sin: 
For God in either eye has plac’d a cherubin. 
(il. 155, 166.) 
_In his poem The Virgin dated 1677 (Caro- 
lina or Loyal Poems, 1683, p. 176) Shipman 
writes that his sister’s 
Looks, at Sin and Lust incens’d, 
Like Cherubim her Eden fenc’d. 
V. DE S. PINTO. 
Nottingham. 
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HOPKINS AND SIR THOMAS MORE. 
—While in the Tower awaiting execu- 

tion, More, according to Roper, composed 
a short address to Fortune, the last three 
lines of which run: 

Trust shall I God, to enter in a while, 

His haven of heaven sure and uniforme. 

Ever after thy calm, looke I for a storme. 

The original of this is Psalm 107, 28-30: 
“Then they [that go down to the sea in 
ships] cry unto the Lord in their trouble, 
and he bringeth them out of their dis- 
tresses. He maketh the storm a calm, so 
that the waves thereof are still. Then are 
they glad because they be quiet: so he 
bringeth them unto their desired haven.” 


G. M. Hopkin’s “ Heaven-Haven” has 
the same source. See especially the second 
of its two stanzas: 

. . . I have asked to be 

Where no storms come, 

Where the r= swell is in the havens dumb, 

And out of the swing of the sea. 

It is possible that Hopkins also had 
More in mind. ‘“ Heaven-Haven” (origin- 
ally called “ Rest”) belongs to the end of 
July or beginning of August, 1864. On 
10 July, 1863, Hopkins was writing to his 
friend Baillie: “You remember that after 
More’s execution, one of his contempo- 
raries doubted whether to call him a 
foolish wise man or a wise fool. . . .” 


In asceticism and uprightness More set an 
example which Hopkins may well have seen 
fit to follow. Indeed, during this stage of 
his life, ending in his conversion to Roman 
Catholicism, Hopkins perhaps modelled 
himself on the martyr. 

R. G. HowartTu. 

University of Sydney. 


RECORDS AT THE INDIA OFFICE 


FTER some uncertainty, students of his- 
tory and of genealogy will be glad to 
receive the assurance given on 23 July by 
the Secretary of State for India, who stated 
that it is intended to retain in this country 
the records now in the custody of the India 
Office. It was pointed out that these records 
cover the period of our connection with 
India, and the history of the East India 
Company; and also include material relating 
to English individuals and families asso- 


ciated with India. 
G. W. WRIGHT. 








Queries 





UBREY’S BRIEF LIVES.—I am just 
completing a new edition of John 
Aubrey’s Brief Lives and I should be most 
grateful if your readers could give me any 
information about the following seventeenth 
century persons: — 

Caisho Borough or Burroughes, the eldest 
son of Sir John Borough, the diplomat; 
Elizabeth Broughton, the famous courtesan; 
Edward Davenant, nephew and heir of John 
Davenant, Bishop of Salisbury; Carlo 
Fantom, a mercenary who served on both 
sides during the Civil War; and Mr. Towes, 
a schoolfellow of Sir George Villiers, the 
Duke of Buckingham’s father. 

I am also trying to trace a portrait of 
Anne Orwell, the famous beauty who 
married John Orwell, Bishop of Norwich, in 
1607. 

OLIVER LAWSON DICK. 


"THOMAS HOLLIS: HIS DIARY (1759- 

70).—I shall be very grateful if any of 
your readers can help me discover the 
present whereabouts of the Diary, 1759-70, 
of Thos. Hollis of Lincolnshire (1720-74). 
This Diary was used by the late Lord Pon- 
sonby in More English Diaries (Methuen, 
1927) and by the eighteenth century com- 
pilers of the Memoirs of Thos. Hollis (large 
quarto, 2 Vols., 1780). I am writing a study 
of Hollis’s politics and his benefactions for 
an American journal and am most anxious 
to see the original Diary which certainly pro- 
vided much material for the Memoirs, 
though I am doubtful if it will throw any 
light on its writer’s politics. 

CAROLINE ROBINS. 


PATING OF PARISIAN NEWS- 

PAPERS. — Newspapers printed for 
sale in the afternoon and evening, in Paris, 
are dated for the following day. This is 
very misleading to strangers and sometimes 
causes grave apprehension. References to 
“this morning,” “this afternoon,” “this 
evening,” apparently relate to the day the 
paper is sold and not that appearing there- 
on, which is referred to as “ to-morrow.” 
This must be very confusing in the case of 
information being turned up months or 
years later, as one must specially bear in 
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mind whether it is a morning or evening 
edition one is reading. 

What is the reason for so dating news. 
papers, and is this the usual practice jn 
Europe? 

H. V. Bor ey. 


APTAIN JONAS ROSE, R.N.—I should 

be glad if you could give me some in- 

formation about the family of Captain Jonas 
Rose, R.N. (1757-1820). 


The details of his naval career are fairly 


complete between the years 1779 (at which | 


time he was made a lieutenant) and 1809, 
After that year his name _ disappears 
altogether from the pages of the Naval 
Chronicle. 
mention him and he died too soon for 
O’Byrne to include his services in The Naval 
Biography of 1849. 


I am trying to trace Rose’s connections 
with Nelson, under whom he served at 
Copenhagen (1801) and off Boulogne (1814); 
it is possible that they may have known each 
other in 1782 when Rose was First Liev- 
tenant of the Santa Margaritta frigate in 
America and the West Indies. He was one 
of the subscribers to Clarke and McArthur's 
Life of Nelson (1807), and he was perhaps 
the Captain J. Rose at Chatham to whom 
Lady Hamilton addressed a letter in that 
year. What happened to him after the loss 
of his ship, H.M.S. Agamemnon in Brazil 
in 1809? Where did he live and had hea 
commissionership or other shore job? The 
sole record that I can find of him after 1809 
is the bare announcement of his death at the 
oy 63 in The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1820. 

J. D. A. THOMPSON. 


AMUEL STALKER BURNS.—To my 
unanswered query at cxci. 83 may I add 
that by his will (proved at Bombay, 1831) 
he left £500 a year to his wife Ann; he men- 
tions his children Ann Magdalina Louisa, 
Joseph Watson Samuel and Samuel John 

James. 

(Bric.) H. BULLOCK. 


Wit HEWER.—Can any one inform me 
if Will Hewer, Pepys’ ‘my boy Will, 
was married, and if so, to whom? 
H. W. Epwarbs. 


Marshall’s Biography does not | 
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“MHE QUEST FOR TRUTH IN ITS 








RELATION TO PATRIOTISM.”— 


Many in sad faith sought for her, 

Many with crossed hands sighed for her ; 
But these our brothers wrought for her, 
At life’s dear peril fought for her, 

So loved her that they died for her. 


They followed her and found her, 
Where all may hope to find, : 
Not in the es of the burnt-out mind, 
But beautiful, with danger’s sweetness round her. 
Can any reader supply the name of the 
author of the above lines, which were 
quoted by Sir Richard Jebb in his address at 
the opening of the South African War 
Memorial Cloister at Charterhouse, 
Godalming, in 1903? 
J. L. STOKES. 
9 Ormonde Road, Godalming. 


THE WONDERFUL SECRETS OF 

STAGE TRICKS, 1794.—In the 
address to the reader, dated “ Shrewsbury— 
November—1793,” the author states that 
“at the beginning of last season” he had 
played King Lear for the first time but had 
not been allowed to appear as Jaffier oppo- 
site Mrs. Siddons when she appeared in 
Shrewsbury in ‘Venice Preserved,’ that 
honour going to the manager’s “own poor 
creature.” The latter, who is referred to as 
“Mr. T——,” also had circulated a hand- 
bill against the author of ‘The Wonderful 
Secrets. The manager in question was 
William Miell (or Myell). Who was the 
author of ‘ The Wonderful Secrets ’? 

Ray O. HuMMEL, Jr. 
University Library, 
Minneapolis. 


SOURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. 


1. Un tréne est trop étroit pour étre partagé 
Cf. On ne partage point la grandeur souverain. 
_ Racine, La Thébaide, 1. v. (Créon). 
. Notre vie est un songe et la mort un réveil. 
(? Voltaire.) 


~ WN 


. Marion pleure, Marion crie, 
Marion veut qu’on la marie. 
Epigramme. Réponse (par qui?) a Racine 
qui lui demanda ce qu’il pense de Bérénice. 
- Jamais de la nature il ne peut s’écarter. 
‘ (?Boileau, but where.) 
La polygamie est un cas pendable. 
(?Moliére.) 
. Tout homme a deux pays: le sien et la France. 
2 H. de Bornier.) 
- Rien ne me plait, hors ce qui peut déplaire 
Au jugement du rude populaire. 
Be Lb. 
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RAMLEY PARSONAGE.—Inchapter 14 
Trollope contemplates with a shudder 
the possibility that clerical incomes might be 
“in accordance with the work to be done. 
O Doddington! and O Stanhope, think of 
this, if an idea so sacrilegious can find 
entrance?” Who were D. and S.? There is 
no Doddington in the D.N.B., and I think 
no relevant Dodington. I can find nothing 
in the B.M. Catalogue. 
In chapter 6 is a quotation from “The 
Pedigree of Progress.” Again the B.M. 
Catalogue fails me. R.W.C. 


WILLIAM WHITEHEAD (1715-1785).—- 
Dramatist. According to D.N.B. he 
died at Charles Street, Grosvenor Square. 
Nowadays there is no such place. Is it 
Carlos Place? H.A. 


WILLIAM WHITELEY (1831-1907).— 
What fortune did he leave? When 
did Selfridges acquire control of Whiteleys? 


H. A. 
RICHARD BUCKNER, R.A. (1829-1894) 
—Victorian artist. Where can I find a 
list of his paintings or biography? 


HITE OF SELBORNE.—There was I 
believe a continuation written by a 
great-nephew about 1920. I cannot get a 
copy nor do I know the publisher. I have 
made inquiries but no one seems to know of 
the book. Can any reader tell me? 
E. E. Cope. 


OURCES WANTED.—(i) “Sinking 
bewildered mid the dreary sea.” (2) “So 
spake he, half in anger, half in scorn.” 
(3) “Specialisation is knowing more and 
more about less and less.” (4) “A dogma 
is a living faith of the dead which has 
become the dead faith of the living.” (5) 
“Cynicism is merely the art of seeing things 
as they are, instead of as they ought to be.” 
M. N. SIDDIQUI. 


ARREN HASTINGS wrote from Sand- 
gate in October, 1815 (cliv. 257, 276). 
Is it known where he stayed? 
A. H. W. FyNMore. 


UNDIAL MOTTO.—* Que Dieu éclaire 
les heures que je perds.” Can anybody 
tell me the source of this? 
L. R. B. W. 


Replies 





AGAS AND THE ARMS OF HATTON 

(cxcii. 320)—In my Sir Christopher 
Hatton (Jonathan Cape, 1946) I discuss. at 
some length the pedigree and arms of Queen 
Elizabeth’s favourite, Lord Chancellor 
Hatton. I show that, while his family 
probably came from Cheshire and possibly 
descended from junior and _ forgotten 
branches of the feudal Hattons of that 
county, his Hatton ancestors were quite 
obscure people. There is no record evidence, 
so far discovered, for the Christian name of 
Hatton’s great-grandfather, who in the 
Heralds’ Visitation of Northamptonshire 
(1564) is called Henry Hatton son of 
Lawrence Hatton of Dowdon (Duddon) in 
Cheshire. It was this Hatton who married 
the heiress of Holdenby; and the pedigree 
and arms of Holdenby are well established 
and are not in question. 

In a chapter, “ Mr. Hatton in Search of a 
Pedigree,” I show how Christopher Hatton, 
when appointed Captain of the Queen’s 
Guard in 1572, began to make inquiries 
about his family tree. He employed a 
Cheshire antiquary, Lawrence Bostock, to 
search for him, and the result was the 
elaborate pedigree and heraldic achievement 
which appear in the Heralds’ Visitation of 
Cheshire (1580). In this the earlier state- 
ment in the Visitation of 1564 (presumably 
set forth by Hatton himself and so having 
some claim to be authentic) is set aside. 

In the earlier pedigree no arms are entered 
for Hatton. But by 1571 he was using the 
arms, “Sable, a cross Ermine bordered 
Argent,” as we know from the scoring sheet 
of the tilt of May of that year in which 
Hatton took part. And Hatton’s genea- 
logical agent, Lawrence Bostock, found in 
1573 what seem to be the same arms: 
“Sable, a cross engrailed Ermine,” in the 
old manor house of Holdenby, subsequently 
pulled down by Hatton when he was build- 
ing Holdenby House. They are therefore 


the arms which Christopher Hatton used 
before he began to build up a pedigree. 
This earlier Hatton coat, by the way, 
Bostock included among the Hatton quar- 
terings in the elaborate achievement he 
devised for his patron, ascribing it to 
Hallum, one of Hatton’s supposed Cheshire 
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ancestors. There is some evidence that it js § 


in fact the coat of the Cheshire Hallums 
How Hatton came to adopt it before 157] 
or 1573 does not appear. 


To sum up. My researches tend to show 
that no record evidence has so far been dis. 
covered for the descent of Sir Christopher 
Hatton claimed by the first eight coats which 
Mr. Greening Lamborn finds in Ralph 
Agas’s map of Oxford and which, it may be 
added, are to be found in many other 
memorials of Hatton—Heralds’ Visitations, 
portraits, books dedicated to him. 


The last four coats are another matter, 
The Hattons were the heirs of the Holden- 
bys of Holdenby, and entitled to quarter 
their arms. Hence the quarterings on Agas’s 
map, 9-12. In one of my appendices (on 
the Holdenbys) I show how these quarter 
ings came to the family. They are, as 
Mr. Greening Lamborn identifies them: 
9 Holdenby; 10 de la Carvaile; 11 Wash- 
ingley (though I have not traced the descent 
here). No. 12, read by Mr. Greening Lam- 
born as Paveley, should, I imagine, be Mor- 
timer of Grendon: “Ermine, on a fess 
Azure three cross crosslets Or.” 


I was not aware until I read Mr. Green- 
ing Lamborn’s article that Agas’s map was 
embellished with the Lord Chancellor's 
arms; and I am grateful for this information. 


E. St. JOHN BROOKS. 


[Mr. E. St. John Brook’s Sir Christopher Hatton 
to which the author refers me corrects and supple- 
ments my note on the Chancellor’s arms 
pedigree. Its illustrations, particularly a reproduc- 
tion of Dugdale’s drawing of the Hatton monv- 
ment in Old St. Paul’s, show that the shield of 
twelve quarterings on the Agas map was that 
by Sir Christopher in his later years. That he h 
previously made use of the Hallom quartering 
suggests that his branch was aware of their descent 
from the Cheshire stock, but Mr. St. John Brooks, 
like Sir Harris Nicolas, is no doubt right in his 
view that the descent is probable rather thal 
proven. It must be noted, however, that the Vist 
tations of Cheshire, Shropshire, Surrey and Berks. 
are unanimous in recording that descent, and only 
the Visitation of Northants fails to do so. 


The suggestion that the last quartering in the 
Hatton shield represents Mortimer of Grendon, 
Northants, and Stoke Goldington, Bucks., is su 
ported by Baker’s identification of the coat in 
History of Northants and the pedigree of 
Holdenby there printed, and also by references to 
Early C any roceedings and Feet of Fines m 
the Victoria County History of Bucks., IV, 468. 
Baker identifies the preceding coat as Washingley 
though, like Mr. St. John Brooks, I can find no 
evidence to account for it. E.A.G.L] 
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PALINDROMES (cxci. 104, 190).—Here 
are two palindromes in Latin: Roma 
tibi subito motibus ibit amor.—Signa te, 
signa, temere me tangis et angis. And here 
one in French: L’dme des uns iamais n’use 
de mal—The German word Reliefpfeiler is 
itself a correct palindrome. 
O. F. BABLER. 


NAMES FOR THE MILKY WAY (clxvi. 

352, 393, 407, 445; clxvii. 32, 87, 101, 
122, 156, 176, 214, 229, 286, 357)—In the 
Revue des Traditions Populaires, Vol. 
XVIII, Paris, 1903, p. 100, René Basset 
writes : 

Chez les Hurons, la voie lactée était 
appelée le chemin des Etoiles, ou le Chemin 
des Ames, et conduisait au paradis ot 
étaient les Dieux. Les ames des chiens 
allaient aussi en paradis, mais par une autre 
route que celle des hommes.—Elle est 
appelée par les Yakoutes Sis hallan, couture 
du ciel—D’aprés Pythagore, les Ames qui se 
rassemblent dans la voie lactée sont cette 
foule des songes: la voie lactée a regu son 
nom de ce qu’on les nourrit avec du lait 
quand elles arrivent a  l’existence.—Les 
Manichéens nommaient Colonne de lumiére 
la voie lactée qui était le fardeau des Ames 
transmis par la Lune aux Eons du Pére. 

O. F. BABLER. 


EONARDO BRUNI (cxcii. 326).— 
Leonardo Bruni’s Latin translation of 
Aristotle’s Politics, which he. dedicated to 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, was started 
in 1434 and completed in 1437; cf. R. Weiss, 
Humanism in England during the Fifteenth 
se (Oxford, Blackwell, 1941), p. 47, 
n. 6. 


R. WEIss. 


GEDLEY AND BEAU FIELDING (cxcii. 

251).—Mr. James Thorpe has made a 
useful contribution to Restoration studies 
by his account of the marginal annotations 
to the Princeton copy of the 1702 edition of 
Sedley's Miscellaneous Works. The identifi- 
cation of the “old Ogler” in “ Advice to 
the Old Beaux” with Beau Fielding is 
extremely probable and the illustrative pas- 
sages quoted in the article certainly support 
it. Mr. Thorpe’s footnotes, however, are 


‘More open to adverse criticism. The note 


in my edition of Sedley’s Poetical and 
Dramatic Works (1928) on “A Ballad to 
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the Tune of Bateman ” (I, 276, 277) is con- 
fined to the citation of contemporary records 
because I think it impossible to judge from 
Sedley’s poem what his attitude toward the 
Pitts-Hoyle affair really was. Mr. Thorpe 
seems to me to take the poem much too 
seriously. It is a light, humorous piece, and 
in my opinion does not provide the slightest 
evidence that Sedley “ responded favourably 
to Hoyle’s bitter remonstrances against the 
Government and against King William.” 
Hoyle is simply represented as a typical 
ultra-Whig attacking all Kings and their 
prerogatives and Pitts as a typical hot- 
headed young loyalist: 
I cannot bear the least ill word 
That lessens any King. 

The poet regards them both with an air of 
amused and ironic impartiality and to con- 
nect the ballad, as Mr. Thorpe does, with 
Sedley’s alleged Jacobitism is simply moon- 
shine. 

The suggestion of editorial incompetence 
or dishonesty contained in Note 3 on p. 251 
is unjust. My copy of the 1702 edition o 
Sedley’s Miscellaneous Works reads “ S——” 
in the last line of Sedley’s poem, “ Upon the 
Author of the Satyr against Wit.” The ver- 
sion of the poem which appears on pages 
46 and 47 of Vol. 1 of my edition was set 
up directly and accurately from this copy. 
Had I known of the existence of the variant 
in the Princeton copy, I should certainly 
have given it in my textual notes. 

V. DE SOLA PINTO. 

University College, Nottingham. 


(CATHOLICITY (cxcii. 276).—There have 
existed in France for several centuries 
the parochial Registres de Catholicité of 
baptisms, marriages and burials. 
R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 


ADMIRAL SIR JAMES WISHART, Kt. 
(cxcii. 275-276).—In my article at the 
above reference, piles was misprinted poles. 
The admiral’s portrait appears in Char- 
nock’s Biographia Navalis, Vol. 2 (1795), 
and in The Naval Chronicle, Vol. 27 
(January-June, 1812) “from an Original 
Drawing the Property of Vice Admiral 
Kingsmill.” 

A portrait, painted by Michael Dahl and 
presented to Greenwich Hospital in 1824 by 
King George IV, was lately on exhibition in 
the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 

R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 
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RICHARD HILLS (cxcii. 293).—A recog- 

nizance by Katherine Hilles, widow 
and executrix of Barnabas Hylles, merchant 
taylor, is to be found in the Repertory of 
the Court of Aldermen, 4 May, 1587. She 
is bound to the Chamberlain in a penalty of 
£500 to bring in sureties before Michaelmas 
for the payment of money due and belong- 
ing to the children and orphans of the said 
Barnabas. 

On 6 July, 1587, the minutes of the Court 
record that whereas Katheryne Hilles, late 
wife of Barnabas Hilles, merchant taylor, 
and now wife unto Mr. Roberte Clerke one 
of the Barons of Thexchequer, stands bound 
to bring in sureties for the portions belong- 
ing to the children and orphans of the said 
Barnabas, nevertheless if sureties be brought 
in before the feast of All Saints no advan- 
tage or forfeiture shall be taken upon the 
said recognizance. 

These entries seem to suggest that 
Barnabas had more than one child. An 
inventory of the personal estate of Barnabas 
was exhibited in the Court of Orphans on 
11 May, 1587, showing assets of £761 8s. 5d., 
from which was deducted debts amounting 
to £241 5s. and funeral expenses £6 13s. 4d., 
leaving £256 15s. O4d. for the orphan in 
accordance with the terms of the will 
(medietas inde ut patet per testamentum). A 
note in the margin reads, ““ Mr. Baron Clerk 
to geave security by recognizance.” Of the 
assets, £660 represented the sale of certain 
lands whereof the testator appointed “ a por- 
tion to the orphan.” It will be noted that 
the Common Serjeant’s Book (Vol. I, 
fo. 16b) from which these particulars are 
taken speaks of orphan in the singular in 
both cases. 

It is a little difficult to agree with Mr. 
A. C. Hills when he describes the document 
dated 28 June, 1586, which commences, “ In 
the name of God, amen, I Richard Hilles 
. .. do make and ordeine this my laste will 
and Testamente,” etc., as “ not a will, but a 
Deed of Trust.” He appears to have dis- 
posed. of his real estate in 1586 and his per- 
sonalty in 1587, only the former will being 
entered on the Rolls of the Court of Husting 
(Roll 269 [24]). The property in St. Botolph 
without Aldgate bequeathed to the Merchant 
Taylors seems to have been acquired by 
Hills from John Eyland, cutler, in 1558. 
(Husting Roll 249 [59]). 

P. E. Jones. 
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I think I have come across other cases of 
Citizens of London leaving two separate 
wills, but I had not appreciated that one 
disposed of real estate and the other of 
personal estate. 

A. C. H. 


[NN-SIGNS: MILITARY NAMES (exeji, 
62, 197).— 

Lord Kitchener, Stevenage (Great North 
Road, C. G. Harper, 1922). 

Kitchener's Arms, Windsor, formerly 
ow of Prussia (Observer, 25 October, 
1 ’ 

Kitchener's Arms, Norwich, formerly 
Wounded Hart (Inns and Taverns of Old 
Norwich. Walter Wicks. Norwich, 1925), 

Sir Charles Napier, Brentwood, Essex 
(Notes and Queries, cxlix. 229). 

Lord Napier, Charlton, near Woolwich 
(Notes and Queries, clxxi. 354). 

Lord Napier, Stratford, London. 

Lord Roberts, Ashford, Kent (Notes and 
Queries, cxlix. 229). 

Lord Roberts, Scunthorpe, Lincs. (Kelly, 
1930). 

Lord Roberts, Lyddington, Rutland. Re- 
ferred for compensation, 1933. It was a 
beer-house. 

A. L. Cox. 


























Burgh-le-Marsh, Lincs. 


7 A POOR THING BUT MINE OWN” 

(clxxiii. 443; clxxiv. 34).—The fine 
Czech woman writer Pavla Kytlicova (1874 
1932) tells in her beautiful autobiographical 
work Rodice a deti (i. Parents and 
Children), Vol. I, Tasov, 1927, p. 63, also 
the story of a tame sparrow she had in her 
youth: against a depreciative remark of 4 
neighbour, she replied: “It is a poor bird 


but our own.’ 
O. F. BABLER. 


BUTCHER'S STRAW HAT ” (cxcii. 280). 

—I was much in the neighbourhood of 
Smithfield Market towards the end of the 
nineteenth century. At that time, all the 
wholesale meat salesmen wore straw hats 
winter and summer, having a hole cut in the 
top about the size of a crown piece. It was 
not a novelty, but was said to be a custom 
of ancient standing. Obviously, the straw 
hat was an excellent headgear for wear whea 
moving among the objects of their com: 


merce. 
J. D. AYLWARD. 
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“ PARADISE LOST” AND ITS CRITICS, 
by A. J. A. Waldock. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 8s. 6d. net.) 


THE new criticism of Milton goes on. 
There is in his works some extra- 
ordinarily vital element, some abnormally 
persistent influence, such as makes him seem 
always in very fact to be “living at this 
day”; “not,” in De Quincey’s words, “a 
writer among writers, not a poet among 
poets, but a Power among Powers.” From 
one prospect, he is a formidable obstruc- 
tion. In old days, a Bishop razed his name 
out of a monument. A club met annually 
to burn copies of his prose works. Mr. 
Belloc published his “ Milton.” They now- 
adays use sutble means. 

Now, I am not suggesting, or implying, in 
the above, that Professor Waldock has 
joined, in this sense, any Miltonic demoli- 
tion squad; although he seems, indeed, to 
have laid a terrific train; no less than as if 
he had mined the whole foundations of 
“Paradise Lost.” (He is dangerous to 
Mr. C. S. Lewis, too, restoring that dynamic, 
that tremendous Satan, if only in the first 
two Books, and admiring him in the very 
passage in which he was seen by Mr. Lewis 
as a “thing that peers into bedroom and 
bathroom windows.”) Milton’s great epic, 
according to Professor Waldock, is a whole 
hotchpotch of inconsistencies: inconsis- 
tencies between subject and theme and treat- 
ment, between idea and presentation, be- 
tween intention and performance; while 
poised altogether upon a dilemma, “ Para- 
dise Lost” is broken down. Also, the Pro- 
fessor, who possesses, more than Milton 
himself and his Old Testament originals did, 
a considerable sense of humour, makes great 
play about Milton’s “ Almighty.” But sense 
of humour, like analytical and rationalistic 
sense, may prove deceptive. Professor 
Waldock calls the scene of the transforma- 
tion of Satan and his fellows in the second 
book of “Paradise Lost” a “comic car- 
toon”; as well might he so miscall the 
amimistically grotesque scenes in Goethe’s 


“Faust”. He calls Raphael’s symbolical 
disclosures about the angels Milton’s 
absurdities.” He never, not even once, 
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refers to the “ Zohar,” which as a gloss to 
the Garden of Eden story, inspired Milton, 
as Saurat shows.’ He speaks of the “ reason- 
less taboo” of the forbidden fruit and 
cannot understand “how the change from 
love to lust came about.” Nor can any one 
understand how the change at adolescence 
comes about. All that we know is that, just 
as Adam had intimations of “ passion” in 
Paradise so we, his descendants, even in our 
early childhood’s Paradise, had glimpses of 
the gleaming Serpent. As for the “ reason- 
less taboo,” the “ Talmud ” will inform us— 
humourlessly—concerning the “ interdicted 
tree” in the centre of the Garden. 

But to return among the ruins, it is diffi- 
cult to see how “ Paradise Lost ” came to be 
broken down in this way. The explanation, 
according to the Professor, is, succinctly, 
that Adam was incapable of being actuated 
by love at one moment and by infatuation 
at another; that, drawn to Eve by the “ Bond 
of Nature” (the “Zohar” renders them 
virtually as one indivisible being), he re- 
solved to perish with her because he could 
not live without her, selflessly, and therefore 
rightly, although by doing so he disobeyed 
the Almighty’s command. It is the old, 
aboriginal paradox of good and evil, spirit 
and flesh, God and the Devil. “ There is in 
the Fall much that is good,” the “ Zohar” 
says simply. Teleologically man’s life and 
the material universe are poised upon Pro- 
fessor Waldock’s “dilemma,” and as they 
have not broken down—unless, indeed, they 
have done so—it is difficult to understand 
what has happened to “ Paradise Lost.” 


DR. CAMPBELL’S DIARY. Edited by 
J. L. Clifford, with an Introduction by 
S. C. Roberts. (Cambridge University 
Press. 1947. xvi. + 148 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


JIN 1775, Dr. Thomas Campbell, an Irish 

clergyman and antiquary, made the first 
of his visits to London. Being particularly 
interested in people, he contrived to meet 
Dr. Johnson and jotted down his impressions 
of the great man in his notebook, along with 
much that is still of interest about the life of 
London at the time. His first impression of 
Johnson was a very unfavourable one and, 
while he came to appreciate Johnson better 
as time went on, he was never overawed by 





2In his great work—indispensable to students of Milton—- 
“Milton: Man and Thinker "’ (Dend. 
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him. As a result, his picture of him is very 
much this side of idolatry, but it has the 
value of objectivity and here and there one 
comes across a phrase which really does go 
home. On a visit in 1781 for instance, 
Johnson accused the Irish of being rebels; 
Campbell, who never lost an opportunity of 
trying to enlighten the general ignorance of 
Irish affairs that he found in London, stood 
up to him and eventually provoked him into 
a furious outburst, after which we read, 
“after this wild rant, argument would have 
enraged him, I therefore let him vibrate into 
calmness,” This alone would make the 
Diary worth while, but in addition Campbell 
took a lively interest in the theatre and in 
the London preachers of the day. 

The Diary was not printed until 1854, 
when it was discovered by Samuel Raymond 
in Sydney and edited by him with a certain 
amount of expurgation, since it contains 
some improprieties attributed. to Johnson. 
Now, after much persistence, Mr. Clifford 
has rediscovered the MS. and edited it afresh 
with an excellent critical apparatus and a 
life of Campbell. There is a concise intro- 
duction by Mr. S. C. Roberts in which he 
tells the story of the MS. 


MEDUSA. By E. H. Viziak, with a preface 
by Denis Saurat. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


(THE story-reader usually conspires with 

the story-teller to believe the tale. This 
conspiracy for mutual benefit is a very easy 
business until the story-teller plays extrava- 
gantly with time and space and what is 
therein credible. The author of Medusa tries 
his reader hard. He tells a 17th-century tale 
of the sea, which has been easy for English 
readers since Defoe, if not since Hakluyt. 
He tells it in a pastiche of the language of 
the period and English readers have accus- 
tomed themselves to that ever since Scott. 
Not content however with this complication, 
he rests his whole tale on the reader’s ability 
to suspend disbelief at the climax of the tale 
from Chapter XX on, when “ a few maniacs 
and a child discovered an entrance into the 
next world. ... This entrance had been 
constructed in the far distant past by a race 
of men much more advanced in knowledge 
than we now are they are now 
degenerated . . . into a race of sea-monsters 
that barely resembled men any more, con- 
sorting with and perhaps ruled over by a 
terrifying kind of super-octopus.” This brief 
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outline is in the limpid prose of M. D 
Saurat, whose preface brings the r 
the book with excitement. There jg’ 
difficulty about mutual benefit once” 
climax is reached. It is all surps 
strange, but it is all clear to see, and 
so very strange it is exciting. But the I 
voyage through nineteen chapters half. 
round the world in uncertain 17th-c 
prose, and a shipful of rogues and manis 
leaves the reader for long spaces becalm 
The prose fiction breaks down too off 
and whenever it does the story loses. 
But other readers may not agree, and g 
tainly M. Saurat does not, for he says if 
“a grand and simple story, told in a gr 
and simple manner.’ a 


“I WENT TO NOKE”: An Anthology 
Rustic Rhymes. By J. E. Lloyd. .I 
trated by Sancho Panza. (Allenson &Q 
Ltd. 3s. 6d. net.) 


PAROCHIAL pride and parochial p 
dice are given a thorough, even if bel: 
airing in this little collection of examp 
English village doggerel. Mr. Lloyd 4 
carried out a task that was worth 
taking, and it may be that he has oper 
seam of local lore from which more co} 
be extracted by further digging. No 
can say that neatness of rhyme or precisi 
of metre are governing factors in th 
primitive epigrams, but nor are such itera 
niceties dominant in the ballads or ing 
other form of oral versifying. A fair pi 
portion of native wit might be expect 
improvisations of this sort, and its ab 
is the main disappointment in the p 
collection. Instead, there is more 
enough of flat statement and mild abuse) 
Iidicote on the hill, Whatcote Downderry, 
Beggarly Oxhill and lousy Fulready, 
Yawning Yittington, peeping Pillarton, 
And one-eyed Marston. 
Sutton for mutton, 
Tamworth for beeves, 
Walsall for bandy legs, 
Brummagen for thieves. 


Present-day cockneys ‘would almost ¢ 
tainly do better than their earlier cov 
cousins in this game — if present 
cockneys could take time out from 4 
and pools. 

The drawings by Mr. Panza (it woul 
excessively quixotic to allow him wi 
mute protest the remainder of his “Thurke 
name) are amusing, but more 
than the unsophisticated material v 
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